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EXTRACT FROM A SERMON DELIVERED BY 
JOHN JACKSON AT FRIENDS MEETING 
HOUSE, BALTIMORE, 10th mo. 27th, 1847. 


The popular religion lays but little 
restraint on the every day conduct of men, in 
fact, it tolerates many iniquitous practices. 
By its fruits it is easily distinguished from 
“ pure and undefiled religion.” When, there- 
fore, we see that the popular: profession of 
religion does not redeem men from the indul- 

nce of hurtful passions, does not make them 
Christ-like, does not lead them to love God 
and one another, but lends its sanction and 
influence to the grossest irregularities of 
human conduct, and even to the commission 
of crime, it is well for us toexamine whether 
if such a religion be ours we are not deceivy- 

ag ourselves, and making our hope the hope 
of the hypocrite, which it is said shall perish. 
Look over professing Christendom, and let us 
see what kind of fruits are produced. Let us 
not be deceived, “ God is not mocked, such 
as we sow, such shall we reap.” Look over 
our own land, and let us see whether the 
great profession of religion which is made 
among us, manifesting itself by revivals, by 
church-going, by Sabbath-keeping, by a con- 
cern for the salvation of the heathen, and the 
ceremonious observance of religious forms, is 
likely to better our condition, and make us 
what we should be, considering how much we 
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earth, “a people fearing God and hating 
covetousness.” 

We see that war, with all the evils and 
miseries that follow in its train, is encouraged 
in our midst; the spirit of war, which is 
directly the opposite of the non-resistant and 
peaceable spirit of Jesus, is applauded on 
every side. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Christianity requires us to love our 
enemies—to resist not evil. But according to 
the popular notions of religion, the warrior 
may return from the field of carnage, with 
the sword just drawn from the bosom of his 
brother, with his garments dyed in blood, 
and his hands polluted by the commission of 
crime, and still he is called a follower of 
Him, who said, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world, else would my servants fight.” 

War is a violation of the divine law, its 
continuance is the effect of gross moral delu- 
sion, and yet we see how it is encouraged by 
the professors of religion. It would seem 
that they do not more firmly believe in the 
existence of a Supreme Being, than that they 
believe He leads conquering armies to vic- 


tory. 

The name of the Sovereign of the Universe 
is connected with the scenes of human carn- 
age, and His attributes of love and mercy 
are supposed to sanction “ Every battle of 
the warrior, which is with confused noise and 
have been blessed among the families of the | garments rolled in blood.” 
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It is indeed a sorrowful reflection that war 


Men calling themselves ministers of Christ 
are enlisted on either side, imploring the aid 
of one common Father to inspire them with 
strength and courage to slaughter each other. 
In almost every pulpit prayers are offered up 
on the occasion of victories obtained in the 
field of carnage and blood. 

Can we believe for a moment that the infi- 
nite and unchangeable God, whose holiest 
attributes are goodness, mercy and love, 
would suspend His eternal laws, and abandon 
His moral government, for the purpose of 
allowing His accountable children to kill and 
destroy each other? Certainly not. 

I feel myself called upon to hold up to view 
in this plain manner the inconsistency of our 
practice with our profession, when we tolerate 
and justify war on the one hand, and call 
ourselves the followers of Jesus Christ on the 
other. There isno truth more easy of de- 
monstration than that the warrior is the ser- 
vant of antichrist; for it must be admitted 
that the practice of war is utterly incompa- 
tible with the practice of Christianity, and 
whatever is incompatible with the practice of 
Christianity is contrary to the will of God. 

There may be advocates of war in this 
assembly, who are almost offended at the 
preaching of doctrine like this. I would have 
them to examine the ground on which they 
stand, and remember that they have as good 
reason to be offended at the precepts and ex- 
ample of Jesus. We find that He reproved 
the Jews for their evil conduct when He told 

. them, “ Ye have heard it hath been said by 
them of old time, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thy enemy; but I say unto you 
love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you, that you may be the 
children of your Father who is in heaven, for 
He maketh His sun to shine on the good and 
evil, and sendeth His rain on the just and 
the unjust.” This remains to be the doctrine 
of Christ ; “love your enemies ” is a positive 
Christian precept. Does the warrior regulate 
his conduct by this rule? If he did the 
“sword would be beaten unto a ploughshare, 
and the spear into a pruning hook, nation 
would no longer lift up sword against nation, 
neither would men learn war any more.” If 
he does not practise by this rule, he is the 
servant of antichrist. 

I have no hope that wars and fightings will 
cease, until the benign influence of this doc- 
trine shall dispel the delusions which envel- 
ope the minds of men, and in the same pro- 
portion that this doctrine is embraced we 
come to see that “ God is love,” and that it is 
only those whose conduct is regulated by the 
law of love that can have fellowship with 
Him. 


is now sustained and encouraged by many of 
the highest professors of the Christian religion 
in our land! While many of these are look- 
ing with indifference on its dreadful ravages, 
hastening thousands of our fellow-men unpre- 
pared into eternity, the cries of the pitiless 
orphan, the widow and the fatherless, are 
protesting against these outrages on human- 
ity, and uttering the solemn appeal, “Shall 
the sword devour forever?” 

The doctrine of Christ leads us to visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their afflictions, 
but it never sanctioned a practice which fills 
the earth with mourning, lamentation and 
woe; and let us not forget that every one 
who gives encouragement to war is implicated 
in the continuance of a custom which does 
violence continually to the laws of God, and 
the doctrine and practice of Jesus Christ. 

So long as the sword continues to devour 
the views I entertain of the doctrine of 
Christ, and the conviction of duty which I 
feel, will lead me to bear a testimony against 
wars and fightings, until this frail tabernacle 


shall go to its last resting place, and this 
— e forever silenced in the stillness of 
eath. 


“Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called the children of God.” May 
this number be multiplied—let them be faith- 
ful to truth and duty, and they may yet be 
instrumental, under the Divine blessing in ad- 
vancing the peaceable kingdom of Christ, and 
in hastening the coming of that day when 
every practice of violence and wrong shall be 
banished from the earth forever. My faith is 
in the principles of Christianity. These never 
have sanctioned and never can sanction the 
practice of war, or any of its kindred evils: 
when these principles shall govern the con- 
duct of mankind, war and all its evils must 
come to an end. It is folly for any to say 
that Christianity sanctions war, because by 
the triumph of Christianity it will be 
abolished and cease forever. 

My young friends, I would call your atten- 
tion to these doctrines of Christ. I wish to 
encourage you to embrace them. This is a 
holy cause for you to embark in, attend 
strictly to the convictions of truth in your 
own minds, this will open the path of duty, 
and show you a field of labor in which there 
is ample room for the exercise and improve- 
ment of the talents and gifts which God has 
committed to your care. 

Let the wise counsel of one formerly have 
its due weight: “Remember now thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
—_ thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.” 
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Our happiness is intimately connected with 
the remembrance of our Creator. He has 
brought us into being for a good and noble 
purpose, and we should endeavor to associate 
the idea of his existence and presence with 
all the duties and concerns of this life. I 
know of no reason why we should live in for- 
getfulness of God, but on the other hand I see 
much to make us better and happier by the 
remembrance of our Creator. 

The religion of Christ is not intended to 
throw a gloomy aspect over the scenes and 
prospects of life—it inflicts no heavy bur- 
dens, but continually holds out the cheering 
language, “Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and [| will give you 
rest ; take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls ; for my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” 

Think not that this religion to which I now 
invite you stands in the opinions or specula- 
tive theories of men. It is not the observance 
of outward forms and .ceremonies, but it 
consists in having your conduct regulated 
by the great principles of love to God and 
love to man. It is not confined in its exer- 
cise to days and times, it is not limited in 
the performance of our devotions in church- 
es or in meeting-houses, but it is an every 
day work, producing the fruits of benevol- 
ence, justice, mercy and love. 

Such a religion must, from the influence 
it has upon human conduct, and from its 
own nature, bless you and make you hap- 
pier in time, as well as — you to en- 
joy a blessed immortality. We feel a reward 
in being good, and doing good, which is a 
foretaste of heaven on this side of the 
grave. Our own experience tells us that 
while “the way of the transgressor is hard,” 
the path of the just “shineth brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day.” 

e have no need to regard the cry of 
“lo, here is Christ, or lo, He is there;” 
. We have access to the same fountain of truth 

and inspiration which has led the righteous 
of all ages, among all people. Here is a 
teacher always at hand, and one that can 
never deceive us. Its gentle whisperings are 
heard within, and it only requires watchfulness 
on our part to understand its admonitions. 

With these views and convictions, I should 
no more think of looking to men or to 
books for a knowledge of the doctrines of 
Christ than I should think of —— 
to another the keeping of my own soul. 
fully believe in the testimony of the apostle 
James: “If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not; and it shall 

p be given him.” 
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state, and it will be given us. J 
therefore, improve it, until we all “come into 
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This, my friends, is our great privilege, 
we may ask of God for wisdom to direct us 
in all the duties that belong to this = gr 

t us, 


the possession of that kingdom, which con- 


sists not in meats or drinks, divers washings 
and carnal ordinances, but in righteousness 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ATTENDANCE OF RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


“TI beseech, you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that you present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service, and neglect 
not the assembling of yourselves together as 
the manner of some is.” “Be not conformed 
unto this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your minds that ye may know 
what is that good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God.” “The Most High dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands, neither is He 
worshipped by men’s hands as though He 
needed anything,” but “they who worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and truth,” 
and “ where two or three are met together in 
my Name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

Though this spiritual communion may be 
held or enjoyed just as readily when em- 
ployed at our daily avocations as in the 
solemn assemblies of the people, yet it was 
never designed by our Heavenly Father that 
we should thus dwell or live to ourselves alone, 
but that all should have access to the foun- 
tain of Divine Life and thus be without ex- 
cuse, for though each drop of rain may be 

erfect in itself, yet if it falleth alone it may 
ie absorbed by the soil and its effect so cir- 
cumscribed as to be apparently lost, yet the 
aggregation of the rain drops in the gentle 
shower refreshes and invigorates the growing 
plants. A single metal plate may give evi- 
dence of electrical vitality, but a union of a 
number gives strength and force and heat 
and light. Still, the fact that true worship 
may be performed at our firesides and as we 
walk by the way is often used as one excuse 
for neglecting the reasonable service of meet- 
ing with our brethren, while others so nearly 
resemble those spoken of in the parable that 
I cannot help quoting some of them: “I, or 
my teams, have worked-hard all the week and 
we must need rest.” “The weather is too hot, 
or too cold.” “The roads are too bad or the 
distance too great.” “My cattle must be 
herded and I cannot leave them.” Now to 
every right purpose there is a season and a 
time, and though the decree still remains in 
full force, that “in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread all the days of thy 
life,” it is equally true that man shall not 
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live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God, and this 
cannot be attained by burying the talent in 
the earth, but by following the injunction of 
the Master to “Occupy until I come.” But 
let us examine these things carefully and see 
whether we have not been too much looking 
through the glasses of selfishtiess and have 
thus perverted our vision. In the beginning 
it was not so,and in this respect I would 
have us emulate the example of our fathers. 
They counted no sacrifice too great for the 
purpose of maintaining their Meetings, and 
when the parents were prevented from so 
doing the children took their places, and 
“the Church grew and prospered.” 
To those who thus shield themselves be- 
hind this multitude of excuses the pathetic 
language of our Great Exemplar comes with 
much force. “Could ye not watch with me 
one hour,” and when we come to compare the 
small amount of time required to make this 
sacrifice with the duration of our existence, it 
sinks into insignificance almost as “ the small 
dust of the balance.” As members of one 
common; brotherhood it is as essentially our 
duty to assist in the maintenance of our 
Meetings as in any other of the business rela- 
tions of life, and so long as we remain in 
membership, whether nominally or otherwise, 
the responsibility continues; no partnership 
can work smoothily where one partner avoids 
his due share of labor, no building can be 
sustained when the bricks are not properly 
cemented together. Let us then labor for a 
more close union with that Love which is the 
“fulfilment of the law” and the badge of 
true discipleship, and which will cement us 
together as the heart of one man in the per- 
formance of that worship which is acceptable 
in the Divine sight. G. 8. T. 
Eighth month 4th, 1882. 





THE true dictate of conscience everywhere 
must be that there is nothing right or lawful 
in business that would not be so im the rela- 
tions of private life. There capnot be two 
codes of Sea or honesty. Never with im- 
punity can the light of conscience be obscured 
nor its scruples over-balanced.— John Tulloch. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HEREDITY. 

The Public Ledger of the 12th inst. con- 
tains an able editorial on the subject of 
heredity, well worthy the perusal of every one 
interested in the advancement of the human 
race in all that tends to promote better health 
and purer morals, 

Of the tendency to inherit certain forms of 
disease the writer says: “If the same skill 
that is put forth by the physician to restore 


? 


to health the patient suffering from an in- 
herited malady had been applied to the pre- 
vention of the disease, the life might have- 
been saved, the suffering might have been 
averted, the long period of weakness, with alk 
its distressing results, might never have oc- 
curred. If all physicians would make them- 
selves health teachers and counselors, and if 
families and individuals would become eager 
pupils and disciples, without waiting for dis- 
ease to take root and develop, the improve- 
ment in the physical well-being of the com- 
munity would convince the most incredulous 
of the wisdom of such a change. To cut off 
the entail of constitutional disease, by avoid- 
ing whatever tends to develop it, and cul- 
tivating whatever tends to repress it, is a task 
worthy the utmost efforts of every anxious. 
parent and every wise physician; and when 
the laws of heredity become more widely un- 
derstood it will be accounted a crime to 
neglect it.” 

‘he inherited tendencies manifested in the 
mind are equally as strong and self-asserting, 
and need to be as wisely watched over, and 
whatever tends to weaken the hold upon the 
elements of a true and correct life must be as 
carefully guarded against as the most insidi- 
ous forms of bodily disease. 

The writer truly says on this part of the 
subject: “Children commence life, not in- 
deed as sheets of blank paper, on which we 
may write at will, but with every variety of 
temper and inclination for good and for evil, 
bequeathed to them by those who gave them 
birth. The education which fails to recog- 
nize this is radically defective. The external 
forces employed to train a child are only suc- 
cessful as they are adapted to draw out, to 
guide, or to restrain the internal impulses. 
Unless we discover what these impulses are 
and are likely to become, unless we take pains 
to acquaint ourselves with their origin, their 
nature and their probable results, we are not 
fit to take part in the guidance of a youthfu) 
mind. Most of the mistakes and failures of 
educators proceed from ignoring these facts. 
They regard all child-natures as instruments 
of the same kind, upon which they can play 
their favorite set of tunes and produce a simi- 
lar set of sounds. They embrace some one 
method, and try to fit it to every variety of 
temperament. The naturally cheerful and 
the Jgloomy ; the quick and the slow; the 
affectionate and the cold; the honest and the 
sly; the fiery and the apathetic—all are 
treated alike,and expected to grow into the 
same shape. Great surprise is often shown 
at the diversity of results. It is as if we were 
to subject a number of various chemicals to 
the same treatment, and then wonder that 
there is not a uniform result. What needs 
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restraining is thus frequently stimulated ; 
what needs developing is often repressed ; 
what needs wise guidance is left to itself. 

“Tf, on the other hand, educators would 
‘apply themselves to the study of 60 adapting 
external influences to the internal energies as 
ito cherish the good and repress the evil the 
effect on the character of the rising genera- 
ttion would be marked. So far from the fact 
of inheritance releasing us in the. smallest de- 
gree from effort, it imposes a fresh task, more 

elicate and difficult than any yet assumed. 
It counsels us mot to wait for the appearance 
-of evil, but to study the tendencies which lead 
to it, and to plan beforehand to prevent, if 
possible, its approach. It is true that our 
first attempts in this direction may be bung- 
ling and feeble, but if we resolutely bring an 
‘intelligent mind and a spirit of fidelity to 
bear upon the work, it will be the beginning 
-of a new era in education and self-culture.” 

These suggestions are timely and are com- 
mended *to the thoughtful consideration of 
those who have the, education of children 
committed to their care. The work of the 
‘school-room will soon begin again, and if in 
-entering upon it our teachers could more than 
fin the past recognize the individuality of each 
‘child, many of the difficulties that now beset 
the path of the educator, and interfere with 
tthe good order of our schools, might be 
savoided. It is to study the best side of every 
one and make that the basis of operations the 
‘scholar will soon find it easy to do the right 
thing when the right and true within him is 
encouraged and stimulated to action by kind 
chel pfulness. 

Even the dullest brain takes on courage 
‘and resolve by the recognition of its feeble 
efforts to acquire knowledge, and many who 
chave begun school life with scarcely any 
reg of suceess have, through falling into 
ikindly, patient hands, become good students. 

L. J. R. 


I WONDER we are not always tender and 
thoughtful of the old! I wonder why people 
forget so, and seem to think that the romance 
and the dream days all belong to the young, 
mone seeming to have a thought for the stories 
written on hearts that are hidden by wrinkled 
-care-worn faces,—never seeming to think of 
ithe pathos of lives grown silent and tired with 





ithe long journey,—never thinking of the; 


struggles, the noble deeds which are written 
-everywhere,—written in the old faces looking 
from dim eyes, sounding in voices from which 
the music has gone, in steps grown slow and 
halting, hands trembling and strengthless. 
Oh, I wonder we ever forget all this! I won- 
we are not always tender of the old.—Rose 


b Porter. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


Dear Frienps: In-these hot sultry days 
when we would fain not take hold of very 
weighty matters, perhaps you may be content 
to hear from a rural nook among the Dela- 
ware county hills. 

We esteem it a favor to have a meeting of 
our friends so near to us while sojourning in 
this beautiful neighborhood. We. availed 
ourselves of it last First-day, and found that 
the lapse of two years had made vacancies 
among the familiar faces. Two of the missing 
ones had indeed been gathered in old age, 
but the calm countenance and kindly greet- 
ing with which they used to meet us bespoke 
the spirit dwelling in the divine life. But 
there was one we missed from his accustomed 
seat, who had been called away apparently 
in the vigor of his powers and usefulness, and 
whose utterances had often stirred up our 
minds to profitable thought. A sense of these 
losses made the first feeling one of sadness, 
but the little meeting still seemed to hold its 
own as regards numbers, and as we settled 
into silence, a quiet, earnest, seeking spirit 
was felt to be there. After some words of 
exhortation from two of the members, the 
First-day school was held, or rather, the 
meeting resolved itself into a freer and more 
social one. Most of the interest to us cen- 
tered in the adult. class; if that could be 
called a class which had no special subject of 
study, but where ‘the aim seemed to be to 
draw out the best thought and feeling of each 
other on some serious subject. This was done 
by the inquiry whether any one had brought 
something to read. One of the number pro- 
duced a selection from Whittier, in which the 
faith that leads to “loving service” was ex- 
tolled, which she read with much feeling. 

This served as a test for the comments 
which followed, which were brief, simple and 
evidently unpremeditated. The difference 
between faith and belief, so often confounded, 
was clearly pointed out, the first being of the 
heart or affections, the latter of the head or 
intellect; the first leading to practical good 
results, the latter to speculation and contro- 
versy. We were reminded that when Con- 
stantine adopted Christianity, so-called, as the 
national religion, some Pagan ideas of sacri- 
fice and acts of worship derived from Pagan 
rites were retained, which obscured the simple 
teaching and pure example of Jesus. From 
that time to the present the world has wit- — 
nessed the strange spectacle of human slaugh- 
ter among nations professing to be followers 
of Him who said, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world, else would my servants fight.” That 
many of these were religious wars, waged in 
the interest of Scripture criticism, and on 
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verbal points so trivial (such as whether the 
Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father and 
the Son or from the Father by the Son) that 
were it not for the undoubted facts of history 
we might consider them as fables. Belief 
being involuntary, because only accorded on 
evidence, it was shown how unwise as well as 
unamiable is the disposition that would under- 
value those whose religious belief differs from 
our own. The “ fruits of the Spirit” may be 
recognized under every variety of creed, and 
they always tend to harmonize. The opposi- 
tion between physical science and theology 
was alluded to, and it was remarked that the 
opposition was to the popular theology, but 
not to religion ; for as the prompting to reli- 
gious faith was implanted in man by his 
Creator, and the facts of nature were from the 
same hand, there could be no conflict be- 
tween them. Allusion being made to J. G. 
Whittier, the question was asked whether he 
was identified with the popular theology. 
The answer was that the poet had certainly 
dissented from some of its doctrines, when in 
one of his poems he expresses the conviction, 
“That nothing can be good in Him 
That evil is in me.” 

There was no disposition manifested on this 
occasion, nor on the others when I was present, 
to discuss theological questions. On the con- 
trary, the feeling seemed prevalent that these 
are of little importance, except when they are 
made so by an attempt to press them upon 
the individual conscience. 

My experience in the few summers that I 
have attended here has inclined me to look 
favorably on these simple social reunions, 
after the hour of quiet waiting. So far from 
dissipating the serious thought that may have 
occupied the hour, they may be, when rightly 
conducted, an ally to it. The chastened 
thoughtful intercourse is surely more in keep- 
ing with the previous occasion than is the 
hum of worldly and often trifling conversa- 
tion so customary on the breaking up of a 
meeting for worship. 

On the occasion I have endeavored to de- 
scribe, this word “ worship” was commented 
on as derived from the slavish obedience and 
homage paid in ancient times to absolute and 
arbitrary sovereigns, and manifested by out- 
ward acts,—prostration of the body—gifts 
and adulation. I have sometimes thought 
whether, as we have discarded the ideas in 
which the word originated, we ought not to 
discard the word aldo 

Are we, who are regular in the attendance 
of our religious meetings with the idea that 
one, two, or three hours in each week taken 
from our usual avocations is an acceptable 

offering to our Heavenly Father; are we en- 
tirely free from Pagan ideas? If I have 


rightly read the example and teachings of 
the oval Jesus, no special act of worship 
was recommended to His followers, but all the- 
stress was laid upon the tempers and disposi- 
tions of the heart. Are, then, our religious- 
meetings of no importance? It seems to me- 
that depends much on our right appreciation 
of them. If they afford an opportunity of 
quiet in which we may commune with our 
own hearts (and who sincerely does this with- 
out feeling the presence of One who knows 
our hearts), if they tend to draw us more 
closely in love and sympathy to our fellow- 
members, and if the vocal utterances are im 
harmony with the occasion, the influence of 
religious meetings in aiding to build up the 
Christian character must be great, and in this- 
view the obligation to attend them is clear. 
Eighth month, 1882. 8.. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The following report of the Temperance: 
Committee was read and approved at the late 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting : 

The committee appointed in Eighth 
month, 1881, to codperate with the Yearly 
Meeting’s committee on the subject of tem- 
perance, report that they have met regularly 
once a month. An appeal asking for the- 
instruction of the children with regard to the 
nature and effects of alehoholic stimulants. 
was prepared and sent to the committees. 
having care of the Monthly and Preparative: 
Meeting schools within our limits, and to the: 
teachers of six private schools among Friends. 
Avother address was sent to the nine First- 
day schools in the limits of this Quarter. 

We are informed that the subject of tem- 
perance has been introduced into several 
schools, and we have encouragement that it 
will be in others. 

The committee has printed six thousand 
copies of an address by Aaron M. Powell, om 
Temperance work among Friends, and has. 
distributed several thousand tracts on tem- 
perance. 

We have held eight public Conferences in. 
Friends’ Meeting Houses, namely, at Girard: 
avenue, at Race street, at Green street, at. 
West Philadelphia, at Germantown, at the 
Valley, at Schuylkill, and at Frankford,. 
all of which have been well attended and 
satisfactory, and we believe have been calcu-- 


lated to awaken a deeper interest in the im-- 


portant subject of temperance. 

The practice of using tobaceo has claimed 
some attention. Many of us believe this often 
leads to the use of intoxicating beverages, and 
that it is in itself an evil of great magnitude. 

We have collected sixty-four dollars and 
thirty-five cents, which has been mostly con- 


tributed by members of the committee, and 4 
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have expended sixty two dollars and ninety- 
eight cents. 

The field of labor which opens before us is 
one of great importance, and although there 
are many earnest workers, we are impressed 
with the need of faithfulness on the part of 
all to every right opening. 

On behalf of the committee: 

Henry T. Cuixp, 

Phila., Seventh month 23d, 1882. Clerk. 





Rahway and Shrewsbury Quarterly Meet- 
ing.—This Quarterly Meeting is always held 
at Rahway in the Eighth month, and occu- 
pies three days. It occurred on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of the present month. It is com- 
posed of the two Monthly Meetings, Rahway 
and Plainfield, and Shrewsbury. In Second 
and Eleventh months it is held at Plainfield, 
and at Shrewsbury in the Fifth month. 

This is an excellent arrangement, enabling 
all members who so desire to attend at least 
as often as it occurs at their own Meeting. It 
is also promotive of social ccmmingling and 
the interchange of hospitality that more nearly 
unites those who entertain and the entertained 
in the bonds of Christian brotherhood. This 
I apprehend is one reason why the country 
Quarterly Meetings are soenjoyable. What- 
ever there is of good in any is shared without 
stint, and all are made better thereby ; and 
the little grains of spiritual thought dropped 
at the table or around the social circle as 
often prove the seed of life to the young 
inquirer as the public utterances of the gal- 
lery. The Meetings have become very small, 
except Plainfield, which is said to be favored 
with more young members who are interested 
in the Society. This is always an element of 
growth and vitality if rightly encouraged. 

The select meeting held on the afternoon 
of the 16th was:small, two Friends from Sul- 
livan county, N. Y., were in attendance ; their 
presence and service were acceptably acknowl- 
edged, and the occasion was a profitable one. 
The Quarterly Meeting on the next day was 
considered large. Several were present from 
other Meetings. The word of {exhortation 
flowed freely, the exercises all bearing upon 
the important question of salvation—for our- 
selves individually as our first consideration 
and for our Israel, that through faithfulness 
to that which is made known to us we may be 
helpful one to another and so fulfill the end 
and object of our organization ; being willing 
to do the little or the much according to the 
measure of attainment, each feeling the 
responsibility that membership in the Society 
involves, and like the Master seeking ever to 
do the will of our Heavenly Father, at what- 


A ever cost to personal ease or comfort, with 


the blessed assurance that the end will be 
peace and the fulness of joy forevermore. 

In the meeting for business the five queries 
usually responded to at this time were con- 
sidered, all the rest being simply read. The 
answers showed an earnest concern to live 
according to the requirements of the Disci- 
pline, which was hopeful. The exercise called 
forth at this time was encouraging to greater 
faithfulness in the attendance of all our 
meetings, and that parents bring their chil- 
dren to meeting with them. After all the 
queries were gone through with, the advices 
accompanying them were read, also the ad- 
dress of the Yearly Meeting to its subordinate 
branches, as printed in the extracts. An in- 
teresting report of the Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee was submitted and 
read. At the opening of the meeting Eliza- 
beth Thistlethwaite presented a minute she 
had received from Rahway and Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting setting her at liberty to 
attend Illinois Yearly Meeting and to appoint 
meetings within the Quarterly Meeting as 
way opens. The unity of the meeting with 
her concern was expressed and men Friends 
concurring therein, the clerks were directed 
to sign the minute on behalf of the Quarterl 
Meeting. This meeting was conducted with 
much dignity. The reading of the advices 
has at least the merit of bringing these excel- 
lent exhortations before the minds of those 
to whom they are addressed once in three 
months, and helps refresh the memory and 
make those present more familiar with the 
counsel and advice they contain. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the Temper- 
ance Committee was held. A lively interest 
in this branch of Christian work is felt, and 
the holding of Conferences shows that it is 
progressing in their midst. The methods of 
work in this and other Quarterly Meetings 
were given in detail and a pleasant inter- 
change of sentiment in regard to this impor- 
tant subject added greatly to the interest of 
the meeting. 

On Sixth-day the youths’ meeting was held, 
but the youth were not there, in fact there 
are so few young people in this Quarterly 
Meeting that it ie matter for serious reflection 
as to the future of the Society here. The 
young life through which succession is con- 
tinued has found a home in other parts, 
building up new centres of religious influence 
in our western lands, or doing useful service 
in our great marts of trade, where many of 


‘the young men have entered into business 


engagements. How many may have drifted 
away from the simple faith into which they 
were born, and instead of being faithful 
branches in the vineyard of the Master are 
now wandering on the barren mountains of 
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an empty profession is a question that may 
not be solved, but it behooves those of us who 
are soon to pass beyond the limit of active 
service to look after these straying ones 
wherever they are, and so to encircle them 
with our sympathy and affection that they 
will be kept with us and become in due time 
sharers in the burthens and responsibilities 
of our Christian profession. This meetin 
was one of deep feeling. We were exhort 
to let the roots of our profession strike deep 
that they might draw nourishment from the 
fountain of living water. It is only as we 
get our supplies from the Spring of Life that 
we are kept from withering. All the exer- 
’ cises were close and searching, and the meet- 
ing ended under a covering of divine favor, 
giving evidence that the promise of the Mas- 
ter continues to be verified when the few are 
gathered in the Holy Name. 

The hospitality and kindness of the Friends 
of this Meeting are worthy of mention. They 
welcome those who come to sit with them in 
their small gatherings as brethren and sisters 
beloved in the Lord, and it was pleasant to 
mingle with them. R. 

Eighth month 19th, 1882. 
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Our Scnoots.—The long vacation which 
custom sanctions and the close attention to 
study for ten months of the year makes neces- 
sary, both for teachers and scholars, is fast 
drawing to a close. We trust it has been a 
time of pleasant recreation to all, and that 
the children especially have had a good rest- 
ful time. 

As we look over the circulars of Friends’ 
schools in our citv, we observe that the recess 
has been taken advantage of for making neces- 
sary improvements in the buildings and ad- 
ding to the healthfulness of the school-rooms 
by introducing better means for ventilation. 
This is particularly true of Green street Pre- 
parative Meeting schools. The committee 
having charge of these schools have added a 
Kindergarten department, all the children 
who are members of this Monthly Meeting 
are free pupils, except in the Kindergarten, 
where, on account of the great expense con- 
nected with the running of such a school, a 
charge of $50 per year will be made for each 
scholar. Martha Heacock is principal of the 
schools. The accommodations of Girard 
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avenue school have been increased by the 
erection of a temporary building, which 
affords additional class-rooms. This school 
has felt the need of more room almost from 
the first, and the present arrangement, it is 
hoped, will be sufficient until the Friends of 
that Meeting are able to decide what they 
will have asa permanent improvement. Liz- 
zie Pratt is the principal. We have heard 
of no change in the school on Lancaster ave- 
nue, West Philadelphia. Martha R. Pratt 
is the principal of this school. Considerable 
changes are announced in the Monthly Meet- 
ing schools at Fifteenth and Race streets. 
The circular of these scoools is embodied with 
the Central School on the same grounds, which 
may give the impression to some that the Cen- 
tral School has passed into the control of 
Race street Meeting. This is not the case. 
The committee having charge is composed of 
twelve Friends from each of the three 
Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia, men and 
women being equally represented. 

In the Monthly Meeting schools George 
L. Maris has been placed in charge of the 
intermediate department for boys, and Annie 
Shoemaker, principal of Girls’ Central School, 
has the oversight of the intermediate school 
for girls. 

The Boys’ Central continues under the 
charge of Aaron B. Ivins. 


The school year begins on the 11th of 
Ninth month; the members of Race street 
Monthly Meeting have the advantage of the 
Monthly Meeting Schools free of charge. 
The Central School was free to members for 
a few years, but is not free at this time. 
From the circular we learn that “a new 
department will be organized for the benefit 
of those who desire to take special studies 
only ; to pay particular attention to certain 
branches which will better prepare them to 
enter the graded department, or who, from 
sickness, want of opportunity or ability, have 
a difficulty in keeping pace with their 
classes. 

The studies will be elective, and it is the 
intention to combine the advantages of a 
small school with those of a strictly graded 
one. 


For this purpose an adjoining building has 4 
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been secured and additional teachers em- 
ployed.” 

This is a very wise and much needed mea- 
sure, many pupils having been obliged, in the 
past, to leave the school on account of not 
being able to keep up with the classes. There 
is no division into terms, the school year is 
continuous, with payments half yearly. The 
rates of charge are about the same in the 
same grade in all the schools. Preference is 
given to scholars who are members, and where 
one parent is a member. We hope our 
Friends will find the changes and improve- 
ments that have been made in these schools, 
additional incentives to patronizing them. 


It is gratifying to know that the cause of 


education is claiming more attention within 
the borders of our Society at present than 
it has since the separation perhaps. It is 
an indication of vitality that promises large 
returns in the future. 





DIED. 


CARROLL.—On Seventh mo. 24th, 1882, at 
Cameron, W. Va., Beulah Ann, widow of 
Edward Carroll, in her 78th year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


EMLEY—On Eighth mo. 14th,1882, Ann L., 
widow of William S. Emley, in her 72d year; 
* Elder of Burlington, N. J., Monthly Meet- 

ng. 

WEBB.—On Seventh mo. 27th, 1882, Sarah 
J., widow of Reuben Webb, in her 88th year. 

It may be said of this aged and esteemed 
friend, that hers was ‘‘a well spent life.’’ 
Constitutionally frail, her life was despaired 
of in childhood, and has been held apparently 
by a slight tenure through the intervening 
years. Her cheerful, sympathetic words made 

er presence, as was said at her funeral, a 
benediction to the sick and afflicted. Her 
door was open to the friendless, without regard 
to creed or color, and her hand was liberal in 
dispensing a She was one of the or- 
ganizers of the ‘‘ Rosine Association,’”’ and of 
the ‘‘ Northern Association ” for the relief of 
the poor, and for many years an efficient 
worker in both. She had the courage to act 
as her sense of duty prompted, and through 
the dark days of slavery, when it cost some- 
thing to be so, she was the friend of the bond- 
man, and the pleader of his cause. Though 
an opponent of war, yet when the crisis came, 
and the wounded lay upon their beds of suf- 
fering and death, her heart warmed with pity 
and she sought them out and carried to pwnd 
viands from her table. While thus led, she 
neglected not her family duties, but looked, 
with love and diligence to the ways of her 
household. Bede 

WILDMAN.—0n Seventh month 81st, 1882, 
at Andalusia, Edith, daughter of George K. 
and Rachel C. Wildman, aged 2 months. 














NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Swallow-tailed Butterflie—Our common 


swallow-tailed butterflies belonging to the 
genus Papilio, of the family Papilionide, are 
so termed on account of a prolongation of the 
hinder pair of wings, reminding the observer 
of a long-tailed swallow. Species of this 
genus are found in the Old World as well as 


the New, and are usually large and beauti- 
ful butterflies, some of them attaining an ex- 
traordinary size and being of rich and vivid 
colors. 

In North America we have as many as 
twenty-two species of this genus, five of which 
are found in the Middle States, and are 
known respectively as the Ajax, Philenor, 
Asterias, Triolus, and Turnus- butterflies. 
The caterpillar of the Asteria’ feeds on pars- 
ley, carrots, celery, parsnips, or some other 
similar plant, and those who wish to observe 
the transformations of these insects can 
readily procure the eggs in our gardens, 
where they are deposited on some such plant 
as those above named. By the use of a glass 
jar covered with some thin material for the 
admission of fresh air, and feeding with the 
leaves of the plant which the caterpillars 
prefer, the whole process may be seen. The 
caterpillars will pass through several moults, 
ceasing to eat before every change. When 
fully grown they begin to look for a place on 
which to suspend themselves. At this time 
they should be furnished with a rough twig, 
which they may ascend for the purpose of 
attachment. 

None of the Papilios, and very few of the 
larva of butterflies of any kind, spin cocoons, 
but instead suspend themselves from a button 
of silk, into which they fasten the hooks of 
their hindmost pair of legs. The Papilios, in 
addition, spin a silken cord to support the 
body in a horizontal position, instead of hang- 
ing head downward, as do the chrysalids of 
many other butterflies. 

Just here it may be well to mention that 
the word chrysalis is derived from the Greek, 
and is applied to the hard case with the future 
butterfly enclosed, because in many species 
these cases are ornamented with spots or 
bands of burnished gold. The Latins used 
the word pupa to designate the same object, 
on account of its resemblance to the swaddled 
infant. Both of these words have been 
adopted into our language, and we use either 


, | to designate the intermediate stage between 


the caterpillar and the butterfly. 

A point of great interest is the mode by 
which the chrysalis, which is inside of the 
suspended caterpillar, obtains foothold for 
itself, at the same time that it shuffles off the 
external skin already fastened ‘to the button 
of silk. It must not only draw itself out of 
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its caterpillar covering, but also out of the 
hooks by which it is pine The process 
by which this seemingly miraculous feat is 
accomplished is well worth hours of observa- 
tion. It is believed that a membrane, only 
recently discovered, attaches the chrysalis to 
the skin of the caterpillar, and that this 
membrane is not ruptured until the chrysalis 
has succeeded in fastening its own hooks into 
the button of silk from which it has dis- 
lodged those of the caterpillar. 

The Turnus butterfly is one of the largest, 
best known, and most widely distributed of 
the Papilios of the Middle States, and is of 
especial interest on account of the difference 
of color seen among the females. The ground 
color of the males is always yellow, as it is 
also in Northern females, but below the lati- 
tude of Southern New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania a proportion of the females are 
found to be black, and this proportion in- 
creases as we go southward, until finally the 
majority of them are black instead of yellow. 
In the latitude of Philadelphia it is quite 
common to see a yellow male and a black 
female flying together. An instance is given 
where a female butterfly of this species was 
taken with one side black and the other 
yellow. As the ornamentation is black on a 
yellow ground, the Southern females must be 
considered as the most highly ornamented, 
even if they lose thereby their more beautiful 
contrast of color. Pairs of this butterfly may 
often be seen flying from flower to flower, 
although the male is disposed to soar much 
higher in the air than is the female. Fruit 
blossoms, red-clover, thistles, asclepiades, 
iron-weed, and many kinds of garden flowers 
attract them, the asclepiades appearing to 
have an intoxicating effect. 

The larva feed on a great variety of plants, 
such as the leaves of fruit trees, as well as the 
birch linden, ash, alder, and oak, with a de- 
cided preference for the tulip poplar. At 
each moult a difference in color is seen, but 
the caterpillars of the last moult are pale 
green, darker above, with one band of yellow 
margined with ‘black, in fiont of which is an 
eye-like spot on either side. When approach- 
ing its chrysalis stage the caterpillar changes 
in color, growing darker and contracting in 
length, so as to give the front part the ap- 
pearance of being raised in the attitude of at- 
tack. Although perfectly harmless, and with- 
out organs of offence, it is in this condition 
often described as “fierce looking,” a friend 
suggesting that it has the outline of a sea- 
lion. This may be somewhat fanciful, but it 
is not an inapt comparison. Its chrysalis is 
of a dark-wood color, marked with whitish. 

The sexes are about equal in number. 
Each female produces about two hundred 


| eggs, and as there are several broods in a sea- 

son the increase might be disastrous were it 
not for the natural checks in the shape of 
birds, squirrels and mice, which attack the 
defenceless chrysalis; dragon-flies and owls 
which prey on the butterflies; spiders, ants 
and ichneumon flies which destroy the eggs, 
and many enemies which reduce the numbers 
of caterpillars. As it is, these beautiful but- 
terflies seldom become over-abundant, and 
there are even seasons when the wintering 
brood is in danger of extinction. 

For those who desire to enter on the fas- 
cinating study of butterflies no better help 
can be afforded than the “ Butterflies of North 
America,” by U. H. Edwards, of Coalburg, 
Va. It is gratifying to know’ that the illus- 
trations of this work, unequaled in their 
truthfulness and fidelity to nature, are the 
work of a member of the Society of Friends 
belonging to Philadelphia. They may be re- 
garded as the outcome of the most careful 
and conscientious training in the perform- 
ance of every duty, combined with natural 
artistic taste and a high appreciation of the 
perfection of the works of the Creator. Al} 
such work is true worship. 

Graceanna LEwIs, 
Acad. of Natural Sciences, Phila. 
Eighth month 16th, 1882. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE AMERICAN FUR COMPANY AT MACKINAW.- 
No. 5. 

At Mackinaw remain many landmarks and 
reminders of the American Fur Company, of 
which John Jacob Astor, of New York, was 
the head and centre, and by the means of 
which he amassed the great wealth which 
made him a power in his generation. Astor 
was a German by birth, and his first work in 
New York was in the employ of a German 
baker, for whom he peddled cakes and dough- 
nuts through the streets. The next step on 





his road to fortune was the opening of a toy * 


shop; and after that followed trafficking 
for furs in the neighboring and more remote 
country towns. 

The ventures of the young merchant were 
guided sometimes by the business sagacity of 
his wife who was his fellow worker, and his 
success in the fur trade led him in 1809 to 
obtain from his State a charter of incorpora- 
tion for the American Fur Company, with a 
capital of $1,000,000. Previously to this had 
existed the Northwest Fur Company, origi- 
nated in 1783, and in connection with certain 
members of this body, Astor’s company bought 
out the Mackinaw Fur Company, and about 
1815 the American Fur Company, centered 
at this island, procured somewhat of a mono- 
poly of the Indian trade in the Northwest. 
Clerks were brought from Montreal and some 
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from our own frontier States to Mackinaw, 
and the earliest present resident of Chicago, 
Gurdon S. Hubbard, a great grandson of Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, of most honorable mem- 
ory among the early magnates of New Eng- 
land, was one of these. Hubbard became an 
important factor in this business and acquired 
so large an interest in the course of years 
that in 1828 he purchased of the Fur Com- 


llinois. The voyageurs in the service of the 
company were generally Canadian habitants 
, (farmers). These were indentured for a term 
of five years, and their wages were $100 per 
annum. They were young, active, athletic 
men, and none were engaged until they were 
examined by a surgeon and pronounced sound 
in health. The boats employed were Cana- 
dian batteauz, manned by four oarsmen and 
a steersman, and having a capacity of about 
six tons. The policy of the company was to 
secure the services of old traders and their 
voyageurs who were already in the Indian 
country, and the novices would learn of them 
and by their co-operation secure the vast 
trade in the West and Northwest within the 
territory of the United States. Those traders 
who chose to remain independent were op- 
posed and undersold by the monopolizing 
company, till they were glad to surrender, or 
retire from the trade. The batteaux were 
laden with goods suited to the Indian trade, 
purchased at Montreal and at Mackinaw, 
and were organized into brigades of from five 
to twenty, each brigade being placed under 
the management of a capable trader. This 
chief proceeded with his fleet to the country 
allotted him, then made detachments, estab- 
lished trading posts until his ground was 
fully occupied by traders under him, and 
over these he exercised absolute authority. 
The vaiuable furs obtained by the skill and 
patience of Indian huntsmen and trappers 
were exchanged for trumpery, beads and 
trinkets and coarse, showy fabrics for cloth- 
ing. The rich, soft bear, beaver and martin 
skins were purchased for rough, coarse blan- 
kets and gay calicoes of scarce a hundredth 
part of their value; and wealth rolled into 
the coffers of John Jacob Astor, till in 1834 
he, advanced in years, sold out his stock, and 
Ramsey Crooks, his chief agent, became the 
ruling spirit in the American Fur Company. 
But the days of its glory were over. Re- 
verses were experienced, and an assignment 
in 1842 closed the career of the great mono- 
poly. Perhaps the supply of fur-bearing 
animals became scanty, or the Indians became 
demoralized by fire-water and hard bargains, 
but a reasonable hy pothesis is that with the 
withdrawal of Astor the backbone of the en- 
,, -terprise was lost. 


any the entire interest in the fur trade of 







One can hardly contemplate with any sat- 
isfaction the accumulation of vast wealth by 
one, or by a very few individuals, by the seiz- 
ing upon the industry, patience and bravery 
of others, and by unequal bargaining with an 
untutored race. If we could bélieve that the 
Golden Rule of Christ actuated the great. 
trader, and that he sought to raise and bless 
the children of the forest, whose prowess in 
the chase enriched him, the relics of the old 
Fur Company and its records might have 
somewhat of the interest which attaches to 
every reminder of the presence of Marquette, 
La Salle, Claude Allouez or Charlevoix in 
the Northwest. 

The spacious hotel called the “ Astor 
House” is partly the old store-house of the 
Fur Company, and in it are kept the old let- 
ter books and records of the corporation. 
The curious in such matters may find abun- 
dant food for thought and material for historic 
memoirs in the faded pages of these volumes, 
and guests at the hotel have preference over 
other applicants for the privilege of inspectin 
them. ‘The letter book contains the princip 
letters of the chief agent of the company to 
members of Congress, to the different subordi- 
vate agents, to New York, to the farthest West 
where the waters of the Columbia reach the 
ocean, and to the craggy heights and dark 
fastnesses of the Rocky Senne where the 
rich spoil was collected, Some are in French 
and some in English. From these are learned 
the prices paid for furs, and the articles used 
in barter. The creditable stand taken by 
this company in declining to furnish whiskey. 
to the Indians is here fully shown, and we 
gladly seize upon this redeeming record as a 
round to true honor to the memory of John 
acob Astor. Other traders had no scruple 
as to using this baneful beverage to tempt. 
the Indians. 

An old iron safe of primitive form and 
moderate capacity is shown as the money 
chest of the company, and many old residents 
of Mackinaw recall the days when Indians 
flocked here with their furs and the voyageurs 
also brought their cargoes to this great cen- 
tral mart. Says J. A. Van Fleet, who has 
compiled the annals of “Old and New Mack- 
inaw”: “Generally, at the end of five years, 
the poor voyageurs were in debt from $50 to 
$150, which they must pay before they could 
leave the country; and the trader often took 
advantage of this, even encouraging the men ‘ 
to get in debt, that they might avoid the 
necessity of introducing new .and inexpe- 
rienced men into the country. The men 
were fed mainly on soup made of hulled corn 
or sometimes of peas, with barely tallow 
enough to season it, and without salt unless 
they purchased it themselves at a high 
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price.” But these French Canadians were 


and are a gay, light-hearted people, with their 
ideas always with the present, caring little 
for the morrow. Schoolcraft saw in Macki- 
naw in 1820 “much to remind one of the old 
feudal manners, in which there is a proud 
hospitality and a show of lordliness on the 
one side, and gay obsequiousness and cring- 
ing dependence on the other, at least till the 
annual bargains for the trade are closed.” 
Ambrose and William Davenport were two 
brothers in the employ of the American Fur 
Company during the whole period of its ex- 
istence. They, like many others, had Indian 
women for wives. They were upon the island 
during the troubled scenes uf the war of 1812, 
and from their conversation many particulars 
of the unwritten history of this region were 
o—_. Both are now dead, but one moon- 
it evening, as we walked westward along the 
roadway which skirts the south shore of 
Mackinaw, passing the lowly, simple homes 
of half-breed and Indian fisher folk, we were 
attracted by an open door and a pleasant, 
comely Indian woman who held a little child 
on her knee as she sat at her threshold. We 
paused to say a pleasant word to the little 
papoose and to the venerable-looking grand- 
mother. To our surprise, in very imperfect 
English, she announced herself to us as the 
widow of Ambrose Davenport. She is a 
Chippeway Indian from the country beyond 
Lake Superior, and was brought by her 
Anglo-Saxon lover to this island more than 
fifty years ago. He built this low-browed 
eottage on the shore of the glittering lake, 
and here they reared their dusky children, 
and here their children’s children yet abide 
in unprogressive content, while the great 
wave of advancing civilization rolls past and 
onward to the western ocean’s marge. The 
Indian widow yet prefers the Chippewayan 
speech, and laughingly names for us the 
resplendent evening star, the full moon, the 
fake and other objects. She is skilled in 
cookery, and alluded very slightingly tu the 
efforts of the hotel cooks, wondering how the 
“strangers” could eat such things as they 
knew how to make. She is also highly 
valued for her gifts in the art of healing, 
knowing all the mysteries of Indian “ medi- 
cine,” and having the nerve and the faith to 
apply them. How strange it seems to us 
that a young American citizen of ability and 
with the ambition’ of youth should thus 
choose to ally himself for life with a child of 
the forest, and sink down in his home life to 
something near her status. It reminds one 
of the despairing resolve of the maddened 
lover in “ Lockley Hall.” He wearies of the 
“march of mind” and longs for an abiding 
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place far from the busy world of civilized 
man, 
‘* Where the passions, anaes no longer, shall 
have scope and breathing space ; 
I will take some savage woman, she shall 
rear my dusky race. 
Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive, 
and they shall run, 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl 
their lances in the sun; 
Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the 
rainbows of the brooks, 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over 
miserable books——.’’ 


The widow Davenport remembers the time 
when the Presbyterian Mission where now 
stands the hotel called the Mission House 
was in operation under the pastorate of the 
father of Senator T. W. Ferry, and I think I 
understood her to say that at the Mission 
school their children were educated. My 
companion advised her to attend the services 
to be held on the morrow at the old Mission 
church, and on the morrow she was there 
indeed at the Protestant house of worship, 
neatly clad and dignified, joining with others 
in ascribing praises to Kitche Manito as the 
Anglo-Saxon apprehends Him. 

The dwelling of Ramsey Crooks yet stands, 
and is now used as an ice cream parlor; and 
a few other houses, such as that of Edward 


Biddle, Indian trader of the days of Astor’s » 


reign are yet standing. The stoppage of the 
fur trade must have paralyzed the industry 
of the island, but the excellent fishing has 
yielded a support to the people, while the 
presence of the garrison has stimulated social 
life in the little community. A certain old 
times comfort pervades the humblest homes, 
and scarcely any door yard is without certain 
handsome, hardy flowers. We thought the 
dialect of the old residents remarkably pure 
and correct, and that the frank courtesy of 
the people was admirable. No library of 
any kind appears to exist, and the coming of 
a from neighboring towns on the main 
and only fitfully remind us that we are still 
in the United States of America. 

The half-breeds are not spoken of as being 
an aspiring people, but the son of Petosky, 
an Indian Courier du Bois.of the last century, 
is the grave, stolid captain of the Lady May, 
the ferry boat to St. Ignace ; and a half-breed 
woman is gratefully mentioned as the donor 
of the land on which stands the dignified 
house of worship of the Roman Catholics. 

The palisade fences, still very commonly 
used at Mackinaw, speak of the bygone times, 
when the homes of the people needed sub- 
stantial protection against inroads of wild 
creatures of the forest, as well as from the 
skulking Indian foe. These fences are made 


of logs of arbor vite, sharpened at thesmaller 4 
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end and set in the ground firmly by the larger 
end, These standing in close order are kept 
in neat uniformity by joining them with a 
plank brace, and they then form astrong and 
most enduring fence. There are little houses 
too which are covered, roof and sides, with 
sheets of arbor vite bark which has an ex- 
ceedingly strong fibre and is said to be quite 
durable. 

Quite a substantial frame building on a 
spacious lot is the public school-house, where 
during the winter the rising generation of 
Mackinacians receive scholastic instruction. 
This house was erected with the United States 
funds allotted to the Indians in the days when 
Mackinaw was the seat of an Indian agency. 
The payment of annuities at this place began 
a little subsequent to the war of 1812 and 
continued till 1856, when the last expired. 
At one period the annuities amounted to 
$100,000 a year, and they graduallf dimin- 
ished till their extinction. A writer who 
probably was at Mackinaw during this period 
thus describes the Indian payments: 

“The practice was to send word to the 
several bands some weeks before the pay- 
ment is to take place, and call them in. 
While waiting for the arrival of the agent 
they expended all their means, suffered much 
with hunger, and usually obtained consider- 
able supplies on credit, for which they were 
charged two or three prices. As soon as the 
payment was made the Indians had a satur- 
nalia, outvieing the carnival in the darkest 
places in Paris or Naples, which usually lasted 
till their money was expended and their pro- 
visions either eaten up or exchanged for 
whiskey. Then, on the first favorable wind, 
they would strike their encampment, launch 
their boats, and return home poorer than 
when they left. 

“Formerly the money was paid to each 
chief for kis band. Before going to get drunk 
the chiefs deposited most of the money, un- 
counted, with some trusty white man, usually 
the trader with whom he dealt, only keeping 
what amount he wished to drink up. ‘The 
banker, in these cases, paid himself whatever 
he had advanced to the Indians before re- 
ceiving their annuities, and such commission 
as he thought proper for the safe-keeping of 
the money. Allowing these bankers to tell 
their own story, the commission was oftener 
above than below twenty-five per cent. The 
Indians were not ‘able to count the money, 
and at the end of the saturnalia, ill qualified 
to judge whether well or ill dealt by.” 

he Indians were much displeased that 
any portion of their funds should have been 
employed in building the lodging-house for 
them, and always sternly declined to use it. 
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Government, considering that the people were: 
largely Indian and half-breed, judged it 
proper to give the building to the town for a 
public school-house. The annuities were 
always a very doubtful blessing, and perhaps. 
it was well that the house was aaa which 
may, for many years to come, be a real ad- 
vantage to their descendents. No generous: 
deed appears to be remembered of John Jacob 


Astor at Mackinaw. Heseems to have given 


nothing in any form for the advantage of 
this town, and during his personal visitations, 
once a year, I cannot find that he inspired 
either respect or affection. Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, was the point 
of Astor’s depot for the fur trade on the Pa- 
cific coast. But the place was captured by 
the British in 1814, and the enterprise 
was destroyed. Irving, in “ Astoria,” gives 
sketches of the meetings of partners, agents, 
and employés of the fur traders of the North- 
west, when they held high festival at Mon- 
treal and Fort William. All this belongs to 
the historic past, and ere long all persons. 
who were living in the days of the American 
Fur Company will have passed from earth, 
and the particulars of the vast business of its 
agents and factors become a matter of fast- 
fading historic legend, unless some able wri- 
ter seizes upon them soon. 8. 
Mackinaw, Eighth month Ist, 1882. 





THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly gives im 
“Studies in the South” some interesting 
views in regard to the intellectual capacity of 
the colored people. Those who cannot believe 
that good was ever educed from evil will dis- 
sent from his assertion that “the race was 
developed and benefitted by slavery in this. 
country, instead of being corrupted and 
ruined by it.” The writer’s opinion that pop- 
ular oratory and ‘eloquence are not of latter 
time the aids to progress that they once were 
is no doubt correct; but may not these gifts- 
which he admits are natural to some of the- 
colored people become aids to their eleva- 
tion? Surely, if “ Oratory has its uses when 
men are to be roused from apathy to enthu- 
siasm,” we may anticipate that it will be 
successfully used by the virtuous and enlight- 
ened leaders of their own race. Eps. 

The quéstion of the capacity of the colored 
people to receive education is one of great in- 


terest. It is of course still uncertain whether 
many of them will be found capable of 


,. _ After the annuities ceased, the United States | acquiring a high degree of intellectual cul-- 
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ture, and considerable time will be required 
for the solution of this problem. It does not 
appear to me prebable that the race in gene- 
ral will prove to be possessed of sufficient in- 
tellectual fibre and tenacity to enable them 
to endure the labor and discipline upon which 
a varied and complex culture depends. It 
will be very strange, considering their ante- 
cedents and their present environment, if the 
colored people do not show themselves mani- 
festly inferior to the whites. I think that the 
sanguine friends of the black people may be 
disappointed by the results of their education, 
because, as it seems to me, they expect too 
much of a generation which has no intellec- 
tual past behind it. But it is possible that 
the disappointment really awaits those who 
are less hopeful. The negro has not failed 
where he has had a fair trial. He was suc- 
cessful as a slave. The race was developed 
and benefitted by slavery in this country, in- 
stead of being corrupted and ruined by it, and 
this may indicate the possession of qualities 
which will render it capable of a high degree 
of civilization ; but it is more probable that 
its most important characteristics are such as 
fit it for a subordinate position. In sucha 
relation to a stronger race the black people 
would be likely to evince great tenacity and 
power of endurance under conditions of de- 
pression and misfortune. But it is a question 
whether the race is possessed of qualities 
which will render it in a high degree vital 
and efficient in its relations to the actual en- 
vironment here in America. 

Negroes have greater imitative ability than 
the whites, and they acquire the rudiments of 
knowledge with a readiness which is often 
wonderful ; but [ doubt their possessing capa- 
city for sustained and complex intellectual 
exertion. Yet they have more of sentiment, 
fire, and passion in their nature than the 
white people, and these elements may greatly 
increase the vigor and efficiency of their in- 
tellectual endowment. 

It appears to be certain that they have a 
superior equipment for oratory. It is said 
of many of their public speakers in the 
Southern States, politicians and preachers, 
that they will attempt to speak on any 
subject and upon any occasion, without pre- 
paration or previous acquaintance with the 
matters in hand; and that even with such 
odds against them they often succeed in 
saying something effectively,—in persuading 
or strongly influencing their auditors by 
fluency, pathos, humor, and beauty of expres- 
sion. Eloquence seems to be natural for many 
of them, and I heard several colored men de- 
scribed as among the best public speakers in 
the South by cultivated white antagonists. 
But I do not think this aptness for oratory 





on the part of the negroes is likely to be of 
much value to them or to the country. Pop- 
ular oratory and eloquence have not been 
highly serviceable during recent years as 
aids to progress in intelligence or morality in 
the Northern States of this country. They 
have been used in the interest of flippancy 
and coarseness, and in a manner rather to 
prevent than to promote discussion and se- 
rious thought. Oratory has its uses when 
great issues are clearly made and under- 
stood—when men fare to be roused from 
apathy to enthusiasm in a great cause. 

































The people of the country need light. We 
want wisdom, direction, that we may deal 
successfully with the problems of the time, 
and thoughtfulness and serious discussion 
are more desirable for us than enthusiasm 
and eloquent oratory. It might be better 
for the country if our people cared less for 
eloquence; and if we were entirely destitute 
of orators for a few years it would prob- 
ably not be a great misfortune to the 
nation. It seems not unlikely that the 
South may again become distinguished for 
oratory, and that it may develop new 
power in poetry and other forms of art; 
and it is possible that ‘the black race may 
be represented in this Renaissance. 

The opportunities of education and devel- 
opement should of course be equally access- 
ible to all races and classes in our country. 
There should be no proscription, no favorit- 
ism. But the question of what education 
should be for the working people of America 
is a very important one. So far from its 
having been decided, it has not been seriously 
entertained. That which they now receive in 
our public schools is mischievously inade- 
quate. One of its defects,is that it does not 
have in view in any definite manner the 
essential conditions or specific requirements 
of the life of the men who labor with their 
hands. The negroes of the South should have 
something better. 





From “ Matins and Vespers” by John Bowring. 
EVENING THOUGHTS. 


There is a Spirit o’er creation spread, 

Though darkness draw its curtains round 
our head 

—_ sorrow’s streams flow at our mortal 
eet,— 

There is a Spirit sanctified and sweet, 

That breathes of other scenes and holier 
things, 

Broods o’er the earth with healing on its 
wings, 

And is an angel-messenger from heaven. 

There is a _— to our spirits given 

Which holds communion with our nobler 


part, 
That sheds a hallowed influence on our 
heart ; 


. + 
But at present theré is no “great cause.” 
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Gives pinions to our thoughts and to our 
prayers, 

And harmonizes all our doubts and eares 

To meek submission—an intelligence 

That gladdens with its living influence 

All space, all time,—and trains our earthly 



































eye 
- To bear the blaze of immortality. 


As in the silence of a cloudless night 

‘The gentle moon disperses her soft light 

Through the low murmuring trees which 
evening’s gale 

Plays on in sportiveness ’midst shadows 


pale, 

And the earth sleeps beneath the sway 
serene, i 

Of midnight’s chaste and glory-circled 


queen ; 
So in the calm of holiness, the soul 
Reposes ’neath Religion’s blest control, 
Lighted with radiance froma higher sphere: 
Nor shall that radiance e’er desert us here, 
Till all our earthly labors shall be done, 
And we be gathered homeward one by one. 
——36 
DARK HOURS. 
Oh! my tried soul be patient! Roughest 
rinds 
Fold over sweetest fruitage ; heaviest clouds 
Rain the most ample harvests on the fields ; 
The grass grows greenest where the wintry 
shows 
Have fallen dee 
Spring from ol 
mine 
Yields the most flashing jewels from its cell, 
And stars are born of darkness, day of 
night. . 
Oh! my tried soul be patient! yet for thee 
Goes on the secret alchemy of life ; 
God the one giver, grants no boon to earth 
= - withholds from thee; and from the 
ar 
Of thy deep sorrow shall evolve new light, 
New strength to do and suffer, new resolves, 
Perchance new gladnesses and freshest 
hopes ; 
Oh! there are times when I can no more 


st, and fairest flowers 
dead decay. The darkest 


weep 
That I have suffered; for I know great 
strength ; 
Is born of suffering; and I trust that still 
Wrapt in the dry husks of my outer life 
Lie warmer seeds than ever yet have burst 
From its dull covering ; stronger purposes 
Stir consciously within, and make me great 
With a new life—a life akin to God’s— 
Which I must nurture for the holy skies. 
i thou great All Patient! for the 
es 


Will sometimes falter, and the spirit fail ; 

Add to my human Thy divinest strength, 

When next I waver; rouse my faith as now, 

That out of darkness I may see great light, 

And follow where it ever leads, to Thee. 
—Caroline A. Mason. 





FACTS ABOUT ALEXANDRIA. 
Alexander the Great was buried here in 


in 322 B.C. The gredt line of the Greek 
sovereigns of Egypt, the Ptolemies, reigned 
there for a hundred years; Julius Cesar took 
the city, and burned the library, 36 B. C.; 
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St. George of Cappadocia, who was actually 
an Arian bishop, but whom romantic legend 
has made the most popular. of all the saints 
of the early church, the killer of the dragon 
and the “St. George of Merry England” was 
killed by a, mob at Alexandria in 362 for 
desecrating a Pagan temple. The Caliph 
Omar sacked the town and burned the splen- 
did library in 616. The city was captured 
by the French in 1798; and at the battle of 
Alexandria, in 1801, Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
was killed. The British captured Alexan- 
dria in 1807, and occupied it for six months. 
By a convention held there in 1841, Egypt 
was guaranteed to Mehemet Ali and his suc- 
cessors. Relics of Old Alexandria are the 
so-called Cleopatra’s Needle, on the Thames 
embankment, and the obelisk in the Central 
Park of New York; and we ought not to for- 
get the great Alexandria schools of philos- 
ophy, to which Euclid, Archimedes, and 
Ptolemy, the author of the Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy, belonged. There are few more 
famous places in the world.—Selected. 


ITEMS. 


CHIEF Engineer Melville, Lieut. Berry and 
party are expected to arrive in this country in 
about three weeks. 

THE proposition to disqualify married wo- 
men from teaching in the public schools of 
Chicago has been defeated. 


THE Texan cattle fever prevails to an alarm- 
ing extent in the neighboring counties in Ohio 
and West Virginia. Among the cattle recently 
brought from the Southwest a large propor- 
tion of the animals have died. 


THE new station of the Signal Service on 
Pike’s Peak is to be of stone, 44 by 29 feet in 
size. The work of construction will not be 
easy, for everything which goes into the build- 
ing, except the stone, must be ‘‘ packed ’”’ upa 
trail a distance of fifteen miles, covering a rise 
of 8,000 feet. The station will cost about 
$4,000. 

THE eighth annual exhibition of bees, hives 
and honey, recently held at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens, South Kensington, showed 
the favorable results of the efforts which have 
been made in late years to stimulate an inter- 
est in bee-keeping among poor people as an 
easy and interesting source of profit requiring 
searcely any outlay. 

STATISTICS of the growth and consumption 
of coffee throughout the world indicate large 
increases. A quarter of a century ago the total 
production was about 338,600 tons; in 1879 it 
was 590,000 tons, or in a fair way soon to double 
the former total. From 1828 to 1879 alone the 
increase was something over 120,000 tons. Our 
own country affords the greatest market for 
the article, the consumption of 1880 having 
been 180,000 tons. This was an increase of 
80,000 tons. over the average for the twenty 
years ending in 1876. 


THE Surgeon General United States Marine 
Hospital Service has issued a circular directed 
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to medical officers of that service, and to State 
and municipal boards of health, informing 
them that Congress, at its last session, author- 
ized the President, in the case of a threatened 
or actual epidemic, to use asum not exceeding 
one hundred thousand dollars in aid of State 
. and local boards in preventing or suppressin; 
the spread of the disease. Application in suc 
cases must be made by the Governor of the 
State and addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Two weeks ago the Chinese colony of San 
Francisco celebrated the young Emperor’s 
birthday for the first time. Hitherto the an- 
niversary has passed unheeded, but this year 
the Chinese residents were given to under- 
stand, at the suggestion of the Chinese Am- 
bassador, that the Emperor would be much 

leased by a demonstration of their loyalty. 
Chinatown was accordingly gay with flags all 
day and ablaze with lanterns all night. The 
principal merchants entertained themselves 
and their intimate friends with an elaborate 
dinner in the evening, and the humble ones 
paraded the streets and set off fire crackers 
whenever they could escape the observation 
of the police. . 


DEFECTS IN DEEP-SEA CABLES.—The Sco- 
tia has now been about two months on the 
Atlantic repairing the Brest St. Pierre cable 
for the Anglo-American Company, and she 
had recovered the cable in about 1940 fathoms 
(or about 2} miles) of water, repaired it, and 
put in sixty miles of new cable. She is now 
engaged in repairing the fault which has ex- 
isted for some time in the cable near Brest. 
It is a great thing to do—to lift the cable 
which has been down for twelve years in mid- 
Atlantic and to repair it. The cable taken 
out was in very good condition considering 
the long time it had been down, but there 
were traces of defects at short intervals of the 
cable, owing to some chemical action at the 
bottom of the sea.—London Times. 


NOTICES. 


To Friends and others designing to attend 
the ensuing Illinois Yearly Meeting, wishing 
horses secured and to be met at railroad sta- 
tions, of which the two following named will 
be the most convenient to Friends here: 
Henry, Marshall county, and Lostant, Lasalle 
county, Ill. Day trains arrive at the former 

lace from the south near 10 A.M., and at the 

tter from the south near half past 10 A.M., 
and from the north near 1 o’clock P.M. 

Meeting of ministers and elders will be held 
Ninth month 9th, at 10 A.M., which is vir- 
tually the opening of the Yearly Meeting. 
Please address either of the undersigned. 

Oliver Smith, Clear Creek, Putnam county, 
Ill.; Oliver Mills, Mount Palatine, Putnam 
county, Ill.; Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, Put- 
nam county, Ill.; Abel Mills, Mt. Palatine, 
Putnam county, Til. Committee. 

A meeting on the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting (at first composed of Horsham and 
Byberry) will be held at Horsham Meeting- 
house on Third-day, 29th inst.,at 2 o’clock P. 
M. Those interested are invited to attend. 
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QUARTERLY AND YEARLY MEETINGS. 
Eighth mo. 29. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J- 
- 80. Southern, Easton, Md. 
“i Easton and Saratoga, Gran- 
ville, N. Y. 
Ninth mo. 1. Nottingham, East Notting- 
ham, Md. 
. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. 
York. 
Centre, Centre Pa. 
. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, 
Iowa. 
. Baltimore, Gunpowder. A 
Illinois, Y.M.,Mt. Palatine, III. 
. Haddonfield, Q. M., Mt. Lau- 
rel, N. J. 
. Representative 
Philadelphia. 
. First-day School General Con- 
ference, Waynesville, O. 
. Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, 
Ohio. ; 
Canada H.Y.M., Yongestreet, 


Ont. 
Scipio Q. M., Scipio, N. Y. 


Committee,, 


30. 


FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING, 
First-day, Eighth mo. 27,3 P. M,, at residence 
of A. Ogden, 1117 Lehigh avenue. 


Uwchlan Monthly Meeting has authorized 
the solicitation of funds and books suitable for 
children, for the library of their First-day 
School, in which quite an active interest is 
taken and is increasing. 

The Meeting has a very small membership, 
and any willing to aid them can address Ella 
Meredith Gordon, Lionville, Chester county, 
Pa., or leave at Friends’ Book Store, 1020 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


A meeting of the Burlington First-day 
School Union will be held at Upper —- 
field, Ninth month 9th, at 10 o’cloek A. M. 


SETH ELy, 
Wm. WatrTon. } Clerks. 


Public conferences will be held under the: 
auspices of the Temperance Committee of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, on the Ist First- 
day in Ninth month, at Purchase Meeting- 
house; Ist First-day in Tenth month at 
Chappaqua Meeting-house.; 1st First-day in 
Eleventh month at Amawalk Meeting-house, 
at 3 P.M. 

These places are in Westchester county, N. 
Y., and easily reached from New York city; 
the two first by the Harlem Railroad, the: 
other by the New York City and Northern. 
The phase of the subject suggested for special 
consideration at the first is ‘‘The relation of 
Cider and Wine drinking to Intemperance.”’ 

JESSE H. GRIFFEN, Underhill P. O., N. Y. 

FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1883. 

As this must shortly go to press, clerks and 
other Friends are requested to forward, with- 
out delay, to Friends’ Book Association, 1020 
Arch street, Philadelphia, any changes in 
times of holding meetings, in clerks, corres- 
pondents, Circular Meetings, ete. 





